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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 



To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America : 

Gentlemen, — On May 9, 1901, I succeeded to the Chair- 
manship of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, thus filling out the unexpired 
portion of the year ending September 1, 1901. 

I am unable just now to present a detailed report of this 
short period. Considerable time has been taken in getting 
acquainted with the routine of the office, and I beg the indul- 
gence of the Council of the Institute in deferring a detailed 
report for this fraction of the school year 1900-01. I shall 
include it in the report to be prepared for the school year 
1901-02. 

A few matters needing prompt executive action have come 
before me and I have settled them in conference with the 
Treasurer and the Director of the School. The year closed 
with a deficit in our current revenues. Through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Allison Armour this debt has been paid in full. 
The total amount of subscriptions to the endowment has in- 
creased to 160,750. 

As the Director desired to secure the services of Mr. H. F. 
De Cou as instructor in archaeology for 1901-02, and obtained 
the necessary money for his salary, I approved the appointment. 

The most important and difficult matter that came to my 
notice was the renting of a new house for the School. The 
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School was forced to leave its old quarters and obtain a new- 
house in midsummer. In view of the coming of the religious 
orders to Rome, the demand for houses has increased, and the 
rents have risen accordingly. The Director made a careful 
search, and submitted a list of available houses. It was neces- 
sary to act promptly. So, in conference with the Treasurer, I 
took the responsibility of authorizing the Director to secure- 
the house which he thought necessary. The rent is 12,000 lire 
annually. A portion of the house can be sublet for at least 
2000 lire. 

At the present time it is urgently important to combine all 
our efforts toward securing the $ 100,000 which is essential tc- 
the stability of the School. I sincerely hope it may be possible 
to secure this amount by the time of the annual meeting 
next May. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW F. WEST, Chairman. 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1900-1901 

To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome : 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit the following- 
report on the work of the School during the year 1900-01. 

It would be fitting had that part of the report which covers 
the early months of this period been written by Professor 
Kelsey ; for, in accordance with the request of the Executive 
Committee, I remained in the United States until the middle 
of December in order to assist in raising the endowment, and 
he was alone responsible for the work of the School until 
January. His unceasing efforts to promote the interests of 
the School have made him, in all essentials, as much the 
director as the writer of these pages. Not only those of us 
who are charged with the actual management of the School, 
but all those also who are in any way interested in its progress 
are deeply indebted to him. 

The number of regular students enrolled was twenty-five, of 
whom fourteen were men, and eleven women. Besides these 
there were seven others who received permission to use the 
library of the School, or to attend a limited number of lectures. 

A larger number than usual of the regular students had 
taken advanced degrees, or had held graduate Fellowships, 
before coming to Rome. The Colleges and Universities rep- 
resented were : the University of Chicago, Colgate University, 
Cornell University, Harvard University, the University of 
Michigan, the University of Missouri, Oberlin College, Vassar 
College, Wellesley College, Wooster University, Yale Univer- 
sity, and the University of Zurich. 
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In the earlier part of the year the students gave their atten- 
tion to the topography of Rome and related subjects, and to 
Latin palaeography. In the topographical work Professor 
Kelsey was able to make use of the services of Mr. George H. 
Allen, one of the Fellows of the School, who gave a number 
of very satisfactory lectures. The course in palaeography 
was given by Mr. Charles Upson Clark, a former Fellow of 
the School, whose work was greatly facilitated by the un- 
failing kindness of Father Ehrle, the Prefect of the Vatican 
Library. 

After the opening of the new year lectures were given regu- 
larly by Professor Kelsey and myself until July, except during 
the period when the students were absent in Greece. In 
January and February Professor Marucchi gave a course upon 
Christian Archaeology as illustrated by the catacombs, visiting 
with the School a number of the more important cemeteries. 

Besides these longer courses the School was favored with a 
number of short courses and single lectures by Italian, English, 
and German scholars. Those who gave more than one lec- 
ture were Mr. Thomas Ashby, a Fellow of the University of 
Oxford, who accompanied the students to several sites in the 
Roman Campagna, presenting the results of his researches on 
the spot ; Signor Comm. Giacomo Boni, who presented the 
results of the recent excavations in the Forum, partly in lec- 
tures at the School and in part at the scene of excavation; 
Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, who not only lectured at the 
School, but accompanied the students in expeditions to Ostia 
and Gabii ; and Professor Pigorini, who gave a course on the 
antiquities of the Kircherian Museum. Single lectures were 
given by Mr. Baddeley, Signor Borgatti, Miss Jane Harrison, 
Professor E. Petersen, of the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute, Mr. G. M. Rushforth, Director of the British School in 
Rome, Mgr. Joseph Wilpert, Dr. J. G. Frazer, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. Brooks Adams. The 
unusual interest aroused by Mr. Adams's talk on certain aspects 
of ancient political economy made it plain that it would be 
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advisable to arrange for regular lectures on ancient history 
and related themes. 

As usual, admission of our students to various private col- 
lections was sought, but our large numbers made it difficult to 
secure this privilege. Some saw the Nelidow collection of gold 
ornaments under the guidance of Dr. Pollak, of the German 
Institute. I took others to the Baracco collection and to the 
Sacre Grotte in the Vatican. 

The students left Rome for the annual visit to Greece on 
March 18. They made the tour of Peloponnesus, spent two 
weeks at Athens, and travelled also in Northern Greece, part 
of them going as far as the Vale of Tempe. Returning to 
Italy about the first of May, they listened to a course of lec- 
tures at Pompeii by Professor Mau. In Greece, and at Pom- 
peii, they were accompanied by Professor and Mrs. Kelsey, and 
for the entire Greek trip had the benefit of the services of Mr. 
H. F. DeCou, Secretary of the American School at Athens, 
who lectured most acceptably upon the sites visited, and at the 
same time managed the tours with unusual success. 

I remained in Rome two weeks after the students had left, 
attending to various interests of the School, and then, under 
the provision of the Regulations of the School, went to Pales- 
tine and Syria to inspect certain sites, with which my work 
makes it necessary that I should be acquainted. 

I now beg your consideration of certain topics which concern 
the development and management of the School. 

The majority of the students who have been members of the 
School during the past six years have remained only one year. 
This length of time is insufficient, if the student's desire is to 
make a serious study of archaeology. This is the unanimous 
opinion of the Directors under whom and with whom I have 
had the honor to work. In a single year he cannot adequately 
acquire even the elements of the science of archaeology, how- 
ever well he may have been trained in classical philology. He 
must receive instruction by lectures ; he must make himself 
acquainted with the topography and monuments of Rome and 
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its collections ; he must explore other ancient sites in Italy and 
become acquainted with the contents of local museums. His 
training must be such as to give him power to investigate 
independently ; at the same time the scope of his work must be 
broad. For example, I hope to see our archaeological students 
do more field work of a geographical nature, such as tracing 
boundaries and trade routes, and distinguishing cities from 
villages. The student of archaeology should be well read in 
history and political economy. If his outlook is large, his 
judgment and estimate of any one period, as of any one phase 
of human production, will be sounder and more valuable than 
if he limits his attention to the objective side of the remains of 
ancient life as revealed by excavation, however fascinating 
these may be. 

Students, therefore, should be urged to make their plans to 
remain in Rome for at least two years, and special pains should 
be taken to arrange their work for them in the School. It 
might be well to distinguish the students who pass two years 
or more in residence by publishing their names in a separate 
list. It has already seemed wise to your Committee thus to 
distinguish the Fellows of the School. 

In aiming to train our students thoroughly and broadly we 
should bear in mind the needs of American Museums. These 
are increasing in number and are growing rapidly and must be 
competently managed, as are the famous collections in Europe. 
It is not unreasonable to hope that the directors of the future 
will naturally be sought for among former students of the 
Schools in Rome and Athens, and that many of the Trustees of 
our public collections will have passed a certain length of time 
in these Schools. 

If the School desires to recognize these needs adequately, it 
should make immediate provision for the study of the Medi- 
aeval and Renaissance periods. Every year during my con- 
nection with the School the students have unanimously desired 
some instruction in these subjects. Each year I am asked by 
instructors in American Colleges whether students desirous of 
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pursuing this work can have their needs satisfied at our School. 
Each year students come who have elected this as their life- 
work and desire help. It is not that the Director should of 
necessity be asked to lecture on such subjects, but the School 
should recognize their existence and the constantly growing 
demand for them in America ; the Director should be expected 
to arrange for lectures by competent scholars for these students 
and to oversee their studies; they should be treated with as great 
consideration as any others, and finally certificates should be 
given to them when they have completed a fixed course of study. 
Such a course would begin with study of ancient history, litera- 
ture, and geography, together with a general study of the arts; 
it would be followed by similar studies in the Mediaeval periods 
and would be completed by special work in whatever line the 
student desired. In refusing to provide for these students the 
School seriously limits its support in America and delays an 
inevitable development. It is not that the School should be- 
come less a School of Classical Studies, but that it should 
broaden its natural scope. Furthermore, the existing Regula- 
tions of the School prove that the intention of its founders was 
to have such work done at the School. To do it would not run 
counter to its purpose, but would merely bring about the real- 
ization of the expressed hope of its founders. The time has 
come when this can be done. The School will be judged not 
only by what it attempts but by what it fails to attempt. The 
worst thing that could happen to us would be to have it said 
that we did not try to answer a clear demand from American 
students and to make the most of opportunities that lie open 
to us. 

While now the School should seek to draw to itself as many 
students as can be adequately cared for, every endeavor should 
be made to prevent well-meaning individuals who have no 
serious aim in view, but desire a pleasant centre for their stay 
in Rome, from interfering with the real work of the School. 
Mere numbers are not our aim, and the greater the number, the 
greater the difficulties of management, — in matters of permessi, 
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private galleries, the use of the library, and the like. The 
School will never lack students, but the present open-door 
policy is unwise as strongly tending to detract from its dignity 
and usefulness. It might be wise to require a small payment 
from all members of the School, and that those who desire to 
be considered as regular students and have plans of work 
arranged for them should remain at least two years. 

It is my duty to call the attention of your Committee to the 
fact that students now come to Rome with insufficient funds at 
their disposal. That they do so is in a measure due to their 
lack of experience and to their belief that they can live in 
Rome more cheaply than, as a matter of fact, is possible. Tips, 
short excursions, payment for baggage, permessi for the city 
collections, and other similar small drains on their means 
amount, in the course of a year, to unexpectedly large sums. 
Several cases have come to my notice where, had friends not 
aided them, students would have been most unpleasantly 
stranded. 

That Rome is not an ideally cheap city in which to live must 
be impressed on the holders of Fellowships quite as much as on 
the ordinary students. Neither $500 nor $600 is sufficient to 
support, in a proper manner, a hard-working student, and yet 
these amounts are sufficiently large to tempt eager youths to 
run great risks of seriously injuring their health. The School 
ought not to put this temptation in their way, but should 
regard both the holders and the officers in Rome, on whom the 
care of any who sicken must largely fall. This past year there 
was a great deal of sickness among the students, a large part 
of it being due to insufficient or irregular nourishment and 
unsanitary lodgings. 

These dangers will be overcome only when we acquire per- 
manent quarters where the students can be housed. For the 
present it would be well to supply intending students with 
very careful estimates of the cost of living and travelling in 
Italy. Of the Fellows of the School there is something more 
to be said. The Fellowships are not now sufficient to support 
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the holders. They should either be doubled in amount or be 
decreased. In the present state of our finances, the latter is 
the proper course ; the outlay for Fellowships is out of propor- 
tion to our other appropriations and to our total income. If 
they were reduced to $300, they would still be attractive, and 
that amount would convey a distinct intimation to the holders 
that it was not the intention of the Committee to support them 
while abroad. This is the principle on which Scholarships are 
administered in American Colleges, which do not profess to 
furnish students a living, but to aid them in securing support. 
The effectiveness of the Fellowships was greatly increased 
when the Committee determined that an able Fellow might be 
reappointed for another year. It would be well in my opinion 
to extend that privilege and in signal cases to appoint him for 
a third year. The object of the School is to turn out the best 
students possible and not large numbers of pretty good ones. 
There is another means by which the effectiveness of the Fel- 
lowships could be increased, relating to the method of original 
appointment. I beg your consideration of the suggestion that 
no Fellowship should be granted to a student who has not 
already passed one year in the School. Let all those students 
in the School, and any in America who have fulfilled the 
requirement of a year's residence, who desire to be appointed 
to a Fellowship, prepare each spring a statement setting forth 
what they have already accomplished and what are their reasons 
for desiring appointment to a Fellowship ; let these papers be 
sent to the Committee in charge of the Fellowships with an 
expression of opinion as to the quality of the candidates from 
the instructors in Rome, and those in America under whom 
the candidates have worked; and on this testimony let the 
Committee grant the Fellowships. If this method should be 
adopted, the School would be much surer than at present of 
getting a full return for its outlay. Unknown quantities 
would be eliminated. The Fellows would no longer be new 
students doing exactly the same work as the other members 
of the School and returning to America at the end of a year, 
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no further advanced, perhaps, than the others ; but they would 
be picked from those who had accomplished in a satisfactory 
manner the first stages of study in Rome, and whose past work 
and intentions for the future had shown them to be ready to 
pursue higher branches in their chosen field in such wise that we 
should be certain they were worth helping. 

The various changes that have been recommended in the 
previous pages have been suggested largely by the growth of 
the School. There can be no doubt in the mind of anybody 
who is watching it that it is prospering. Even financially we 
are progressing slowly but surely. The main difficulty now 
is to provide proper reading and library rooms for the large 
number of students, and to furnish them the books they need. 
It is useless to expect our growing body of students to make 
use of the Italian libraries, or the library of the German 
Institute. The former are poor, and are slow in their methods. 
The latter is far away, and now that we number so many, we 
cannot, with propriety, accept in the same free way as when 
we were fewer, the generous hospitality of the Germans. The 
amount we now spend on the library is too small. In fact, 
it is unreasonably small, for it hardly more than pays for the 
journals and bindings. The sum is out of relation to our 
other expenses, for there is no proportion between $1700 for 
Fellowships and §300 for books. The amount appropriated 
for Fellowships should be reduced, and that devoted to the 
purchase of books increased. The small appropriation for 
books was, fortunately, largely increased this last year by 
gifts from students and from other friends of the School. 
Mr. Heermance, a student of the School, Mr. Louis Francis 
Anderson, of Whitman College, Mr. Brooks Adams, Mr. J. G. 
Frazer, and Mr. Charles Fairfax Murray of London, have each 
made the library very valuable gifts. Mr. Allison Armour, 
whose generosity to the School and readiness to help us in our 
work deserve special acknowledgment, completed our files of 
three journals. This was a gift of very great value. We are 
under great obligations also to the French and German Govern- 
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ments. Last autumn, the Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
inquired, at my suggestion, whether these Governments would 
not furnish to our library the books on archaeological subjects 
which they from time to time publish. They made generous 
response to this request, and we are to receive from Germany 
the report of the Limes-Commission, and from France some 
fifteen publications, including such valuable works as the 
Restorations of Buildings in Rome by students of the French 
Academy in the Villa Medici, and the Archaeological Survey 
of Tunis. These gifts are noteworthy evidence of the regard 
in which the School is held by those officials of our own 
Government who are best fitted to judge its value, and of the 
impression that their good opinion makes upon foreign govern- 
ments. But these satisfactory gifts must not blind us to the 
fact that the regular appropriation for the library is inadequate 
to its needs. Before leaving this subject I desire to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the work done by Miss Bruce 
as librarian. She gave much time and energy to its manage- 
ment, unrecompensed except by the gratitude of the users of 
the books, and by the knowledge that she was performing very 
necessary work for the School. Such work should be paid for. 

In the spring of 1900 we declined to renew, beyond December 
31, 1900, our lease of the furniture in the house now occupied 
by the School. My first task on returning to Rome was to 
purchase such furniture as could be bought with the appropria- 
tion made for this purpose. It will be two or three years, with 
the limited funds at our disposal, before the School has a com- 
plete equipment of its own. 

The lease of the house will expire on December 31, 1901, and 
we do not intend to renew it. The house is in an unsanitary 
condition, and needs extensive repairs. Furthermore, with the 
growth of the library and the increase in the number of the 
students, we are cramped. 

It has been by no means easy to find suitable quarters that 
are within our means. Little building has been undertaken of 
late years in Rome, and the city has become crowded. As a 
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result rents have greatly increased. Last winter the Bank of 
Italy declared an increase in rent of ten per cent on all the 
houses it holds. Moreover, the action taken by the Vatican, 
in requiring all religious orders to have seats in Rome, has 
suddenly removed from the market many houses and palaces, 
and raised the rents of others. After searching for six weeks, 
assisted both by friends and by house agents, I found only one 
place that would be suitable for our use. Most of the places 
were too small, or lacked proper sanitation, or did not have 
suitable rooms for the library and for meetings. Professor 
Kelsey during the past summer again carefully inspected the 
house we have in mind, and I hope on my return to be able, 
acting under the Instructions which you have given me, to sign 
a contract for it. I have explained to the chairman of your 
Committee how, by renting certain rooms to the annual pro- 
fessor or to students, the rent will be reduced to a sum which, 
although greater than we have been paying, seems to be 
within our means, and he has authorized me to sign a contract 
for the house if the various details can be suitably arranged. 
The moving will be troublesome, but we shall get into a house 
that is roomy and healthy. 

Such have been the events of the year. Although we are still 
hampered by lack of funds, we may look forward to an equally 
busy twelvemonth to follow. Many students have already 
applied for admission. Before leaving Rome I arranged for 
an extra course of lectures to be given by Mr. Ashby, and Pro- 
fessor Pigorini promises either a special course or to arrange 
for our students to attend his private lectures. There are 
other Italian lecturers whom the students could hear with 
profit, but we are not able to offer them proper compensation. 

RICHARD NORTON, Director. 
September 1, 1901. 



